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INTRODUCTION 


We  are  presently  living  in  a  learning  society  created  by  the  need  to  become  more 
aware  of  changes  that  are  taking  place  all  around  us.  This  need  for  knowledge— 
for  developing  new  skills  and  acquiring  new  information—  has  created  a  demand 
for  formal  and  informal  learning  opportunities  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  adult 
learner.  Agencies  and  institutions  are  responding  to  such  needs  through  the 
development  of  a  variety  of  courses  and  workshops.  To  teach  such  learning 
activities  these  agencies  and  institutions  are  looking  to  the  community  for 
individuals  to  facilitate  the  learning  process  and  to  share  their  skills  and 
knowledge  with  groups  of  adults.  Thus,  many  individuals  are  becoming  involved 
in  teaching  adults  who  have  a  particular  expertise  in  a  subject  that  they  wish  to 
share.  Often,  however,  these  individuals  do  not  possess  any  formal  training  in  the 
area  of  teaching  adults.  They  need  opportunities  to  enhance  their  understanding 
of  adult  learning  and  development  and  how  to  facilitate  the  teaching-learning 
process.  You  may  be  such  a  person. 

In  a  study  conducted  by  the  writer,  a  group  of  teachers  involved  in  teaching  adults 
on  a  part-time  basis  gave  the  following  as  reasons  for  teaching: 

1)  enjoy  teaching  adults; 

2)  share  knowledge  and  skills  with  others; 

3)  supplement  their  income; 

4)  enhance  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  others; 

5)  further  develop  their  own  skills; 

6)  sense  of  self-satisfaction; 

7)  personal  interest  in  the  subject  matter;  and 

8)  more  active  involvement  in  the  community. 

Possibly  you  have  become  involved  or  wish  to  become  involved  as  a  teacher  of 
adults  for  one  or  more  of  the  above  reasons.  Whatever  your  reason  for  becoming 
involved  in  adult  education,  it  is  hoped  that  you  will  find  your  teaching  experience 
to  be  successful  and  gratifying.  Teaching  adults  is  both  an  opportunity  and  a 
responsibility.  It  is  an  opportunity  to  grow  in  your  understanding  of  the  subject 
matter  or  the  development  of  a  particular  skill,  as  well  as  in  your  ability  to  relate 
to  adults  and  facilitate  the  learning  process.  Teaching  adults  is  also  a  responsibility 
to  provide  the  best  possible  learning  experience  for  your  students. 

Developing  appropriate  teaching  skills  enhances  one's  effectiveness  as  a  teacher 
and  leads  to  greater  student  satisfaction  of  the  learning  process.  A  successful 
teacher  of  adults  is  one  who: 

a)  understands  how  adults  learn; 

b)  can  create  a  positive  learning  climate; 

c)  can  utilize  the  talents  and  resources  of  the  students  themselves; 

d)  is  a  lifelong  learner  and  wants  to  improve  his  or  her  own  skills  in 
facilitating  adult  learning. 


Individuals  who  have  been  successful  in  facilitating  learning  for  adult  learners  also 
experience  greater  personal  satisfaction  as  teachers. 

This  orientation  manual  is  intended  to  complement  the  experience  one  gains  when 
teaching  adults  and  is  designed  to  provide  beginning  teachers  of  adults  with 
information  to  assist  them  in  developing  their  role  as  facilitators  of  the  learning 
process.  Organizing  and  planning  to  teach,  adult  learning  and  development, 
teaching  techniques,  concepts  of  learning,  and  using  audio-visual  aides,  are  areas 
that  will  be  discussed  in  this  manual.  Supervisors  of  adult  or  continuing  education 
programs  will  also  find  this  manual  useful  in  providing  an  orientation  for  new 
teachers  who  have  been  recruited  from  the  community  to  teach  on  a  part-time 
basis. 

As  the  recruitment  of  new  teachers  is  an  ongoing  activity,  this  manual  is  in- 
tended to  be  used  on  a  one-to-one  basis  between  the  supervisor  and  the 
teacher  or  on  an  individualized  basis  where  the  teacher  reviews  the  manual 
independently.  It  is  hoped  that  beginning  teachers  will  find  this  manual  to  be  a 
useful  resource  as  they  embark  upon  their  first  teaching  assignment.  Experi- 
enced teachers  may  also  find  this  manual  useful  to  further  develop  their  teach- 
ing skills. 


GOOD  LUCK  IN  YOUR  TEACHING  ASSIGNMENT  AND  IN 
FACILITATING  POSITIVE  LEARNING  EXPERIENCES! 


ROLE  OF  THE  TEACHER 


Teaching  adults  is  the  process  of  helping  adults  to  learn.  The  effective  way  to  do 
this  is  to  act  as  a  facilitator  of  the  learning  process  rather  than  as  a  giver  of 
information.  As  a  facilitator,  your  role  is  primarily  that  of  facilitating  interaction 
between  your  adult  students  and  the  material  to  be  learned,  providing  appropri- 
ate activities  to  reinforce  the  concepts  being  learned. 

In  order  to  be  an  effective  facilitator  of  the  learning  process,  you  need  to  have  or 
develop  the  following  attributes: 

1)  an  understanding  of  the  learner,  including  characteristics  of  adult 
learners  and  their  motivation  to  learn; 

2)  an  understanding  of  the  subject  matter  that  is  to  be  learned;  and 

3)  an  understanding  of  effective  ways  to  facilitate  interaction  of  the 
learners  with  the  subject  matter 

As  you  develop  your  skills  in  helping  adults  to  learn,  you  will  develop  your  own 
teaching  style.  Teaching  style  refers  to  the  behaviors  that  the  teacher  exhibits 
in  the  classroom.  Teachers  differ  in  their  teaching  style  and  display  a  wide  variety 
of  behaviors  in  the  classroom.  Conti  (1985)  suggests  that  an  effective  and 
appropriate  style  for  teaching  adults  is  the  "collaborative  teaching-learning  mode". 

The  collaborative  mode  refers  to  a  learner-centred  approach  to  teaching 
where  the  learners  share  in  the  teaching-learning  process  with  the  teacher. 

This  means  that  learning  should  focus  on  the  experiences  of  the  learners;  that  the 
learners  should  participate  in  determining  the  needs  of  the  learners  and  the  goals 
established  for  the  course;  and  that  the  learners  are  involved  in  determining  how 
to  evaluate  what  learning  has  taken  place.  In  the  collaborative  mode,  it  is 
recognized  that  adults  are  self-directed  and  problem-centred  learners.  That  is, 
learning  should  have  some  application  to  their  own  everyday  lives  and  build  upon 
prior  knowledge  or  knowledge  gained  in  the  learning  activity. 

In  the  collaborative  mode,  the  teacher  is  fostering  participation  by  establishing  a 
positive,  accepting  learning  environment,  and  one  in  which  the  adult  learners  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  the  establishment  of  objectives  for  the  course,  in  the 
selection  of  teaching  methods  and  techniques  used,  and  in  the  evaluation  of  the 
course. 

The  model  over  the  page  illustrates  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  facilitating  interac- 
tion between  the  adult  learners  and  the  subject  matter  to  be  learned.  To  be  effective 
in  this  role,  you  as  a  teacher  of  adults  will  need  to  have  or  develop  an  expertise  in 
the  subject  matter,  good  interpersonal  skills,  and  effective  instructional  skills. 

Creating  a  positive  learning  environment,  one  that  is  informal  and  supportive  of 
the  learner,  is  the  responsibility  of  you,  the  teacher.  The  importance  of  creating  a 
positive  learning  environment  is  supported  by  Draves  (1984)  who  suggests  that; 


Subject 
Matter 


Instructor 
as 

Facilitator 

Knowledge  of  subject  matter 
Effective  teaching  skills 
Effective  communication  skills 


"From  the  beginning  of  your  class  through  the  end,  you  want  to  build  and 
maintain  what  is  called  a  positive  learning  climate,  an  atmosphere  in  which 
your  students  feel  comfortable,  are  both  part  of  the  group  and  maintain  their 
own  individuality,  respect  and  enjoy  your  leadership  and  the  talents  of  the 
other  members  of  the  class,  and  are  able  to  learn  through  positive  reinforce- 
ment and  caring."(p.20-21) 


To  maintain  a  positive  learning  environment,  you  will  need  to  encourage  your 
students  through  the  duration  of  the  course.  Nelson  (1977)  has  identified  a  four- 
step  process  that  utilizes  encouragement  to  enhance  the  learning  environment  and 
helps  the  learners  become  more  self-directed  and  less  dependent  on  you  the 
teacher. 

1.  The  fundamentals.  In  the  beginning,  use  praise  to  often  support  the 
learners  with  terms  such  as  "great",  "wonderful",  "keep  going." 

2.  Pleasing  you  the  teacher.  As  students  begin  to  advance  through  the 
course,  let  them  know  how  well  they  are  doing  with  such  comments  as, 
"Now  you've  got  the  right  idea";  "It  is  coming  along  really  well",  and  so  on. 

3.  Pleasing  you  and  themselves.  Once  into  the  course,  comments  such  as 
the  following  are  encouraging:  "I  can  see  some  progress  here,  what  do  you 
think?"  or  "You  must  be  pleased  with  yourself." 

4.  Pleasing  themselves.  Later,  when  the  learner  is  well  along,  you  can 
become  less  involved  with  such  comments  as,  "When  you  need  help,  just 
let  me  know." 
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In  addition  to  developing  a  learning  environment  that  is  non-threatening  and 
supports  the  learner,  you  also  need  to  provide  opportunities  for  your  adult  learners 
to  actively  participate  in  the  learning  process.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  you 
can  provide  opportunities  to  be  actively  involved  throughout  the  course.  The 
remainder  of  this  Manual  contains  information  and  suggestions  that  will  assist 
you,  as  a  teacher  of  adults,  to  facilitate  the  teaching-learning  process,  providing 
opportunities  for  the  learners  to  be  actively  involved. 

REMEMBER:  TEACHING  IS  ENJOYABLE 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 

Listen  to  the  audio  tape  entitled,  The  Role  of  the  Instructor.  One  tape  in  a  series 
entitled,  Sharing  Yours  Skills  -  Teaching  Adults.  Produced  by  ACCESS. 

Note:  The  program  supervisor  should  be  able  to  provide  you  with  this  resource. 

RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  TEACHER 

Upon  accepting  a  teaching  assignment,  you  as  a  teacher  of  adults  need  to  become 
aware  of  the  expectations  of  the  agency/ organization  that  has  engaged  you  to 
teach  a  course  or  workshop.  To  gain  this  awareness  of  the  organization's  expec- 
tations, you  will  need  to  attend  to  the  following  activities  prior  to  the  actual 
commencement  of  the  course  that  you  will  be  teaching. 


Activity 


•  Review  the  contents  of  the  Teacher's  Handbook 
that  has  been  prepared  by  the  organization  for  use  by 
its  part-time  teachers.  Specifically  note  the  following: 

a)  availability  of  a  course  outline.  Be  prepared  to 
develop  your  own  outline. 

b)  preparation  of  a  class  list  of  those  who  will  be 
participating  in  the  learning  activity. 

c)  need  to  maintain  attendance  and /or  provide 
grades.  Usually  you  will  only  need  to  provide 
grades  if  you  are  teaching  a  credit  course. 

d)  type  of  facility  (classroom,  lab,  shop,  etc.)  to  be 
assigned  for  your  use  and  its  accessibility. 

e)  availability  of  typing  and  photocopying  service. 

f)  need  for  and  type  of  course  evaluation. 


Source(s)  of  Information 

Teacher's  Handbook 
Program  Supervisor 


Where  a  Handbook  is  not 
available,  discuss  these 
aspects  with  the  Program 
Supervisor. 
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Activity 


•  Discuss  emergency  situations  with  your  supervi- 
sor, specifically  noting  the  following: 

a)  emergency  telephone  numbers 

b)  procedure  for  reporting  accidents 

c)  fires  and  building  evacuation  procedure 

•  Determine  who  the  students  will  be,  including  such 
things  as  level  of  skills,  their  purpose  for  taking  the 
course,  information  pertaining  to  their  backgrounds 
and  experiences.  If  this  information  is  unavailable  to 
the  organization,  you  may  wish  to  contact  your  stu- 
dents before  the  first  class  in  order  to  gain  some 
awareness  of  your  students  and  their  needs.  Should 
you  not  be  able  to  gather  information  about  them 
before  the  first  class,  you  should  spend  some  time 
during  the  first  class  to  "tune  in"  to  what  their  needs 
are. 


Source  of  Information 

Teacher's  Handbook 
Program  Supervisor 


Class  List 

Program  Supervisor 
List  of  Students  Reg- 
istered in  the  Course 


•  Determine  what  type  of  facilities  are  available,  and 
note  such  things  as  type  of  seating  (e.g.,  tables  and 
chairs  or  desks),  location  and  number  of  power 
outlets  (if  needed),  lighting,  ventilation  and  heating. 
Attempt  to  do  this  before  the  first  class  so  that  you  are 
not  surprised  by  the  physical  facilities  available  to 
you. 


Site  Inspection 


•  Determine  the  availability  of  equipment  such  as 
audio  visual  equipment  (film  projectors,  overhead 
projectors,  etc.),  tools,  lab  equipment,  or  other  appa- 
ratus that  might  be  needed  for  your  course. 


Teacher's  Handbook 
Program  Supervision 
Site  Inspection 


In  addition  to  becoming  aware  of  the  above  information,  it  is  also  your  responsi- 
bility to  organize  your  course  so  as  to  facilitate  effective  learning  consistent  with 
the  needs  of  the  learners.  More  will  be  said  of  these  responsibilities  in  the  remaining 
sections  of  this  Manual. 


ADULT  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THE  ADULT  LEARNER 
The  Adult  Learner 

The  adult  learner,  by  definition,  is  one  who  returns  to  study,  on  a  full-time 
or  part-time  basis,  after  spending  time  in  other  pursuits  (Neimi,  1985) .  To  deal 

with  a  rapidly  changing  environment,  more  and  more  adults  are  engaging  in 
learning  activities  in  order  to  gain  knowledge  and /or  develop  new  skills  to  meet 
such  changes.  This  concept  of  "cradle  to  grave"  involvement  in  learning  is  referred 
to  as  lifelong  learning  which  suggests  that  education  and  learning  should  extend 
throughout  life  and  "include  all  skills  and  branches  of  knowledge,  use  all  possible 
means  and  give  the  opportunity  to  all  people  for  full  development"  (Canadian 
Lifelong  Learning  Strategy,  1983,  p. 3).  Alberta  is  committed  to  lifelong  learning  as 
is  indicated  in  the  Further  Education  Policy,  Guidelines  and  Procedures,  1982, 
revised  1986,  which  states  that  "access  to  lifelong  learning  is  necessary  to  enable 
Albertans  to  better  understand  and  cope  with  changing  social  and  economic 
conditions  as  well  as  contribute  to  an  overall  improvement  in  the  quality  of  life  in 
the  province"  (p.l). 

You,  as  a  teacher  of  adults,  will  be  providing  opportunities  for  adults  to  continue 
to  develop  skills  and  understanding  through  the  provision  of  organized  learning 
activities.  Understanding  adult  learners,  their  needs  and  characteristics,  will 
enable  you  to  better  organize  activities  appropriate  to  their  learning  needs. 

Adult  learners  bring  to  the  learning  situation  backgrounds  of  life  and  work 
experiences  acquired  through  such  roles  as  spouse,  parent,  employer(ee),  citizen, 
community  volunteer  and  others.  Adult  learners  are  generally  volunteer  learners, 
that  is,  they  participate  in  learning  activities  because  they  have  made  the  decision 
to  become  involved.  However,  just  as  they  make  the  decision  to  participate  in  a 
learning  activity,  so  too  can  they  opt  out  of  that  learning  activity  if  it  does  not  meet 
their  needs. 

Adults  have  needs  to  be  met.  As  the  teacher,  you  need  to  be  sure  that  you 
understand  their  needs  and  can  identify  the  reasons  they  have  decided  to  take  the 
course.  By  knowing  what  their  needs  are,  you  will  be  better  able  to  organize  the 
course  so  that  it  reflects  the  needs  of  the  learners.  In  a  national  study  recently 
conducted,  part-time  adult  learners  indicated  that  they  participated  in  structured 
learning  activities  for  a  number  of  reasons  as  indicated  below  (in  order  of 
importance): 

1)  to  enhance  or  acquire  job -related  skills 

2)  for  personal  development  and /or  general  interest 

3)  to  develop  skills  to  pursue  a  hobby,  craft  or  recreational  activity 

4)  to  improve  academic  skills  for  personal  and  /or  occupational  reasons. 

Adults,  because  of  perceived  needs,  are  generally  highly  motivated  to  learn.  Adult 
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learners  are  distinguished  from  more  youthful  learners  because  of  their  charac- 
teristics and  learning  needs.  For  example: 


1.  Adults  approach  learning  as  a  problem-solving  activity.  That  is,  they 
like  to  be  able  to  apply  learning  to  problems  they  may  encounter. 

2.  Adults  have  other  responsibilities  competing  for  their  attention.  Thus, 
if  your  course  is  not  meeting  their  needs,  they  may  drop  out  because 
of  time  pressures. 

3.  Adults  like  to  take  an  active  part  in  their  learning.  Be  sure  to  involve 
your  adult  students  in  such  things  as  determining  goals  of  the  course 
and  activities  to  do. 

4.  Adults  often  fear  change  and  may  experience  anxiety  when  placed  in 
a  new  situation.  You  need  to  establish  a  friendly,  informal  climate  in 
the  classroom  that  will  reduce  anxieties  and  encourage  your  adult 
students  to  take  risks  and  participate. 

5.  Adults  often  have  a  low  self-concept.  You  can  enhance  their  self- 
concept  through  encouragement  and  by  giving  them  opportunities  to 
succeed. 

Hint:  Begin  with  learning  tasks  that  you  are  reasonably 
sure  that  all  the  students  will  be  able  to  do. 

6.  Adults  experience  physiological  changes  as  a  result  of  the  aging 
process,  such  as  deterioration  in  hearing  or  sight,  loss  of  energy, 
decline  of  memory  and  slower  reaction  time.  Be  aware  of  these  changes 
in  order  that  you  can  adapt  or  modify  the  learning  environment. 

Adult  Development 

Malcolm  Knowles  (1970)  has  written  much  about  adult  learning  and  development. 
In  so  doing,  he  has  developed  a  set  of  basic  assumptions.  By  being  aware  of  these 
assumptions,  you  are  able  to  facilitate  learning.  These  assumptions  are: 

1.  The  adult's  self-concept  moves  from  dependency  on  others  to  self- 

direction. 

IMPLICATION:  Involve  your  students  in  decisions  that  affect  the 
content  of  the  course  and  in  identifying  activities  that  might  be 
included  in  the  course. 

2.  The  adult  accumulates  a  growing  reservoir  of  experience  that  becomes 

an  increasing  resource  for  learning. 
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IMPLICATION:  Utilize  your  students  and  their  experiences  in  the 
learning  process;  relate  new  learning  to  their  experiences. 

3.  The  adult's  readiness  to  learn  is  increasingly  oriented  towards  the 
person's  social  roles. 

IMPLICATION:  Keep  the  course  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  students; 
apply  new  concepts  to  situations—  work,  home,  personal—  to  which 
the  students  can  relate. 

4.  The  adult's  orientation  to  learning  becomes  less  subject-centred  and  in- 

creasingly problem-centred. 

IMPLICATION:  Be  practical;  relate  new  learning  to  situations  that  your 
student  might  typically  encounter. 


Capacity  to  Learn 

Much  has  been  written  about  adults  and  their  capacity  to  learn  and  process 
information.  Basic  learning  principles  such  as  practice,  reinforcement  and 
feedback  contribute  to  effective  learning,  and  interact  with  the  capabilities  of  the 
adult  to  the  extent  that  new  information  is  learned,  reinforced,  and  transferred. 
The  following  summary  identifies  changes  in  capabilities  as  a  result  of  aging  and 
implications  for  teaching  (adapted  from  Knox,  1977). 


Capability 


Implications 


1.  Decline  in  short  term  memory  ca- 
pacity. 


Provide  for  memory  aids  such  as 
paper  and  pencil  for  notes,  lists 
of  needed  information  (hand- 
outs). 


2. Increased  difficulty  in  organizing 
complex  material. 


Provide  prompts,  cues,  advanced 
organizers,  sets  of  categories, 
etc.,  to  assist  in  grouping  of  in- 
formation useful  for  problem 
solving.  Break  complex  tasks  into 
a  set  of  small  tasks. 


3.  Greater  interference  from  previous 
learning. 


Make  learners  aware  of  old  or 
interfering  ideas  or  practices 
before  introducing  new  concepts/ 
skills.  More  repetition  and  rein- 
forcement of  material  is  required. 
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Capability 


4.  More  difficulty  in  disregarding 
irrelevant  aspects  in  the  learning 
situation. 


Implications 


Minimize  distracting  and  irrele- 
vant information  and  activities, 
both  in  instructional  materials 
and  in  the  setting  in  which  learn- 
ing occurs.  Outside  noises,  for 
example;  can  be  very  distracting 
for  adults. 


5.  Decrease  or  change  in  vision.  Increase  size  of  lettering  in  all 

visual  aids;  use  sharper  color 
contrasts  where  applicable. 

6.  Decrease  or  change  in  hearing,  Women  tend  to  lose  acuity  i.e., 

pitch,  volume  for  lower  pitch  as 
they  age;  men  for  higher  pitch. 


7.  Older  adults  have  a  vast  repertoire 
of  prepared  solutions. 


Utilize  older  adults  as  a  resource 
for  tasks  requiring  problem  solv- 
ing. 


The  primary  consideration  is  that  adults  enter  the  learning  environment  with 
needs;  attempt  to  structure  the  learning  environment  to  meet  these  needs.  By 
understanding  and  appreciating  the  characteristics  of  your  adult  learners,  you 
will  be  able  to  develop  and  facilitate  more  appropriate  learning  activities. 


LEARNING 

The  teacher  of  adults  needs  to  have  a  basic  understanding  of  learning  in  order  to 
develop  objectives  appropriate  to  identified  learning  outcomes.  Learning  can  be 
defined  as  a  change  in  the  individual  brought  about  by  interaction  of  the 
individual  with  his/her  environment  which  fills  a  need  or  makes  the 
individual  more  capable  of  dealing  with  the  environment.  Thus,  learning  is  an 
active  process  that  results  in  a  change  of  behavior.  Such  a  change  in  the  learner 
may  come  about  as  a  result  of; 

1)  acquiring  a  new  skill 

2)  acquiring  new  ideas  or  concepts 

3)  a  change  in  attitude  brought  about  by  new  insight  toward  a  particular 
subject 

4)  a  combination  of  the  above 
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Robert  Gagne  has  identified  five  basic  types  of  learning  outcomes  which  can  result 
from  the  countless  number  of  learning  tasks  in  any  subject.  A  learning  task  is  a 
separate  action  to  be  learned.  Naming  the  letter  "A",  distinguishing  between  red 
and  blue,  and  learning  the  purpose  of  a  microchip,  are  examples  of  learning  tasks. 
The  five  learning  outcomes  identified  by  Gagne  (1977)  are: 

1)  motor  skills 

2)  verbal  information 

3)  intellectual  skills 

4)  cognitive  strategies 

5)  attitudes 

Gagne  maintains  that  these  five  basic  types  of  capabilities  (learning  outcomes)  are 
the  key  to  understanding  learning. 

Learning  Outcomes 

1.  Verbal  Information:  an  individual's  ability  to  say,  write  or  otherwise  use 
information  in  a  sentence  -  e.g.,  listing  the  basi  tools  of  the  auto  mechanic; 
giving  dates  for  historical  events. 

2.  Intellectual  Skills:  mental  skills  or  skills  involved  whenever  an  individual 
performs  an  activity  that  requires  mental  processing  such  as  distinguishing 
varieties  of  objects,  forming  classifications,  or  applying  the  rules  of  language  or 
mathematics;  usually  requires  learning  prior  skills  -  e.g.,  a  bricklayer  calculat- 
ing the  amounts  of  ingredients  necessary  to  mix  a  quantity  of  mortar. 

3.  Cognitive  Strategies:  novel  to  the  learner;  the  learner  has  no  prescribed  set  of 
rules  for  solving  a  problem,  but  instead  must  develop  a  new  strategy;  involves 
the  transfer  of  previous  learning  (verbal  information,  intellectual  skills)  to  a  new 
problem  -  e.g.,  improvising  by  converting  specific  tools  to  other  uses  to  make  a 
mechanical  repair. 

4.  Motor  Skills:  involve  muscular  activity  and  have  some  direct  impact  on  objects 
in  the  environment.  Action  often  composed  of  a  series  of  separate  movements. 
The  procedure  for  these  movements  is  called  the  executive  subroutine.  The 
ability  to  pitch  a  baseball  accurately  is  an  example  of  a  motor  skill,  with  winding 
up,  checking  first  base  and  toeing  the  mound  being  parts  of  the  executive 
subroutine  of  pitching  the  ball. 

5.  Attitudes:  learned  tendencies  that  influence  the  choice  of  personal  action  toward 

things,  events  or  persons.  The  special  feature  of  learning  attitudes  is  the 
existence  of  the  possibility  of  reward  when  the  preferred  behavior  is  present. 

To  assist  you  in  understanding  the  five  learning  outcomes  described  above, 
complete  Activity  One  on  the  following  page. 
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ACTIVITY 

Below  are  listed  a  number  of  learning  outcomes  which  were  drawn  from 
many  different  types  of  courses.  For  each  one,  identify  the  type  of 
learning  outcome.  An  example  is  given. 

Learning  Outcome  Type 


Example:  Change  the  blade  on  a  skill-saw. 

1 .  Select  the  appropriate  tools  to  dismantle  an 
electric  motor.   

2.  Remove  filter  assembly  from  the  engine  block.   

3.  Prefer  to  listen  to  classical  music.   

4.  List  check  points  for  a  pilot  prior  to  takeoff.   

5.  Cut  a  board  into  one  metre  lengths,   

6.  Discuss  proposed  house  plans  with  a  client  and 
modify  as  agreed.   

7.  Decide  whether  to  adjust,  clean,  or  replace  fuel 
injectors.   

8.  Keep  a  daily  record  of  sales  and  inventory  for  a 
store.   

9 .  Develop  a  system  for  colour-coding  course  hand- 
outs.   

10.  Choose  to  teach  adults  rather  than  children.   

11.  Determine  that  a  bearing  needs  grease.   

12.  Place  pegs  in  holes  in  order  to  secure  two  plates 
together.   

13.  Show  pride  in  one's  personal  appearance.   

14.  Select  appropriate  clothes  for  a  special  occasion.   

15.  List  the  basic  food  groups  as  identified  in  the 
Canada's  Food  Guide.   

16.  Explain  how  the  basic  food  groups  meet  nutri- 
tional requirements.   

17.  Prefer  to  prepare  meals  containing  each  of  the 
basic  food  groups.   

(Answers  appear  on  next  page.) 

v  


Motor  skill 


ANSWERS 


1. 

Intellectual  Skill 

11  A  LV/UV'V  LUICU  Wlklll 

10. 

Attitude 

2. 

Motor  Skill 

lTlVLv/1  wlkli.! 

11. 

Intellectual  Skill 

3. 

Attitude 

12. 

Motor  Skill 

4. 

Verbal  Information 

13. 

Attitude 

5. 

Motor  Skill 

14. 

Intellectual  Skill 

6. 

Intellectual  Skill 

15. 

Verbal  Information 

7. 

Intellectual  Skill 

16. 

Intellectual  Skill 

8. 

Verbal  Information 

17. 

Attitude 

9. 

Cognitive  Strategy 

Learning  can  be  enhanced  for  your  adult  learners  when  the  following  conditions 
exist: 

1)  Learning  tasks  are  arranged  in  a  logical  sequence,  moving 
from  simple  tasks  to  more  complicated  tasks. 

2)  Activities  are  organized  that  involve  the  learners. 

3)  Opportunities  are  provided  to  the  learners  wherein  they  prac- 
tice new  skills  and  apply  new  information  in  solving  real 
problems. 

4)  Positive  reinforcement  is  utilized  in  the  learning  situation  that 
increase  the  probability  that  the  desired  behavior  will  be  re- 
peated (recognition,  rewards,  etc.). 

5)  Learning  new  information  is  built  upon  learners'  previous 
experiences. 

6)  An  informal  learning  environment  is  created. 

7)  A  variety  of  teaching  methods  are  used  to  maintain  their  inter- 
est. 


THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROCESS 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  teaching  involves  four  distinct  periods  of  time  or 
phases,  each  of  which  is  important  to  ensuring  that  your  teaching  will  be  effective 
and  that  learning  will  be  facilitated.  These  phases  can  be  identified  as: 


1)  planning  to  teach, 

2)  the  first  class, 


3)  teaching  and  learning  activities,  and 

4)  concluding  the  course. 


Each  phase  in  the  instructional  process  is  briefly  described  below. 
L  Planning  To  Teach. 

At  this  time,  you  are  involved  in  planning  what  you  will  teach  and  organizing  course 
materials  that  you  will  use.  This  is  done  prior  to  meeting  with  your  students  on  the 
first  class.  It  is  during  this  time  that  you  develop  your  course  outline  and  objectives 
or  learning  outcomes.  The  outline  and  objectives  for  your  course  should  reflect  the 
needs  of  the  students,  to  the  extent  that  you  might  be  able  to  identify  these  needs 
from  information  gleaned  from  registration  forms  or  from  the  Program  Supervisor. 
Contacting  students  themselves  to  discuss  their  needs  and  expectations  of  the 
course  will  assist  you  in  your  course  planning.  It  is  also  during  this  time  that  you 
identify  resources  and  materials  necessary  to  enhance  and  facilitate  the  learning 
process. 

Remember:  Your  students*  experiences  are  a  valuable  resource  and 
should  be  utilized  once  the  course  has  begun. 

2.  The  First  Class. 

Your  first  encounter  with  the  students  will  be  during  the  first  class,  unless  you 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  contact  them  prior  to  the  first  class.  It  is  during  the 
first  class  when  you  establish  the  climate  or  tone  for  the  course.  Establishing  a 
climate  that  is  informal  and  one  that  is  based  on  trust  and  mutual  respect  will  tend 
to  facilitate  more  active  student  participation.  Activities  that  will  enhance  a  positive 
learning  climate,  conducive  to  learning  include  the  following: 

a)  Arrive  early.  Make  a  sign  for  the  course  name  and  post  on  the  classroom  or 
shop  door  where  it  is  clearly  visible  for  your  new  students.  This  will  ensure 
them  that  they  are  at  the  correct  location.  Have  your  name  on  the 
chalkboard.  Have  a  display  of  books,  projects,  or  other  materials  set  out  for 
the  students  to  peruse  while  waiting  for  the  first  class  to  start.  Greet  the 
students.  Arrange  the  desks  to  encourage  interaction,  if  possible  (a 
horseshoe  shape  works  well!). 

b)  Introductions.  Introduce  yourself  to  the  group,  then  arrange  for  student 
introductions.  Student  introductions  can  be  facilitated  in  a  number  of 
different  ways,  such  as: 

i)  self-introductions 

ii)  pairing  students  and  having  them  introduce  each  other 
after  they  have  had  a  few  minutes  to  become  acquainted 

Use  name  tags  or  name  tents  to  enable  you  and  your  students  to  refer  to 
each  other  by  name,  thus  enhance  interaction  in  a  safe,  secure  environ- 
ment. 

c)  Review  your  role  as  the  teacher. 

d)  Review  the  course  outline  and  objectives.  Have  the  course  outline  and 
objectives  typed  and  photocopied  so  that  you  have  a  hand-out  for  each 


student.  Be  prepared  to  revise  the  outline  if  student  concensus  indicates 
some  changes  are  in  order. 

Remember:You  are  attempting  to  meet  the  learning  needs  of  your  students, 
thus  the  outline  and  objectives  should  reflect  their  needs.  Level  of  difficulty, 
specific  topics,  amount  of  time  spent  on  individual  topics,  and  related 
activities  should  be  open  to  negotiation  with  your  students. 

e)  Share  expectations.  Students  should  be  aware  of  your  expectations  just  as 
you  want  to  know  what  they  expect  of  the  course. 

f)  Initiate  the  concept  of  feedback.  Encourage  student  input  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  course.  Be  receptive  of  their  suggestions /comments. 

3.  Teaching-Learning  Activities. 

This  period  of  time  includes  the  activities  that  take  place  on  an  ongoing  basis 
through  the  duration  of  the  course.  As  the  teacher,  you  need  to  select  appropriate 
teaching  techniques  that  facilitate  the  learning  of  new  concepts  and  skills.  Audio- 
visual materials  such  as  films,  videotapes,  and  overhead  transparencies,  to  name 
a  few,  can  enhance  the  learning  process.  It  is  important  that  you  select  teaching 
techniques  and  activities  that  actively  involve  the  students  so  that  they  have 
opportunities  to  interact  with  the  information/  skills  being  learned  and  with  each 
other.  Student  input  can  be  encouraged  through  positive  reinforcement.  Adults,  as 
with  children,  need  to  know  when  they're  doing  well  and  like  to  receive  recognition. 

4.  Concluding  The  Course. 

It  is  important  to  bring  your  course  to  a  conclusion,  to  have  an  ending.  In 
concluding  the  course,  you  might  facilitate  the  following  activities: 

a)  student  evaluation  of  the  teaching/learning  process.  Most  organizations 
have  evaluation  forms  that  are  completed  by  the  students  on  or  before  the 
last  class. 

b)  application  of  learning.  Throughout  the  course  as  well  as  at  the  end, 
emphasize  how  the  learning  of  new  concepts  can  be  applied  to  life 
situations. 

c)  additional  learning  activities.  Suggest  additional  activities  in  which  the 
students  might  engage  that  are  related  to  the  course,  such  as  books  to  read, 
projects  to  consider,  and  other  courses  they  might  take. 

Remember:  Adult  learners  are  problem-oriented;  they  have  to  see  the 
practical  application  of  learning. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 

Listen  to  the  audio  tape  entitled,  Organizing  to  Teach.  Tape  #2  in  a  series  entitled, 
Sharing  Your  Skills  -  Teaching  Adults.  Produced  by  ACCESS. 


PLANNING  TO  TEACH 


It  is  very  important  that  you  spend  time  in  planning  and  preparing  to  teach. 
Planning  to  teach  involves  activities  that  occur  prior  to  the  start  of  the  course,  and 
include:  organizing  the  content,  identifying  desired  learning  outcomes,  selecting 
instructional  processes,  and  planning  evaluation  procedures. 

Below  are  specific  aspects  that  need  to  be  considered  when  planning  to  teach  a 
course. 

Activities  Associated  With 

Planning  To  Teach  Source 


1 .  Course  Description:  Provides  the  potential  partici-  Course  Description 

pant  with  an  overview  of  what  the  course  is  about;  from  Calendar 

the  level  of  content  (e.g.,  introductory,  advanced);  Program  Supervisor 
and  who  might  benefit  from  the  course. 


Review  course  description 


Course  Outline:  Guides  the  teacher  through  the 
content  of  the  course  and  facilitates  planning  for 
instruction. 

Review  the  existing  course  outline,  if  available.  If 
not,  discuss  the  purpose  of  the  course  with  the 
supervisor  and  the  level  at  which  the  content 
should  be  presented  in  order  that  a  course  outline 
can  be  developed. 

Instructional  Objective:  Communicates  to  the 
learner  what  he/she  will  be  able  to  do  or  know  at 
the  end  of  the  course  and  identifies  learning  out- 
comes. 


Copy  of  Course  Out- 
line 

Guide  for  Preparing  a 
Course  Outline 
Program  Supervisor 


Guide  for  Writing 
Instructional  Objec- 
tives 


Review  the  objectives  for  the  course,  if  available.  If 
not,  discuss  the  potential  objectives  with  your 
supervisor  and  review  material  for  writing  objec- 
tives. 

4.  Lesson  Plan:  Organizes  what  is  to  be  learned  (skill/     Guide  for  Preparing 
knowledge)  in  the  individual  lesson  or  session;     Lesson  Plans 
what  activities  will  be  involved;  the  materials  re- 
quired; evaluation. 

Review  the  Material  on  Lesson  Plans. 


Activities  Associated  With 
Planning  To  Teach 


Source 


5.  Organizing  Information:  Notes  and  materials      Labelled  File  Folders 
should  be  organized  for  each  topic  and  lesson. 

Secure  labelled  file  folders  from  the  supervisor  for 
developing  a  system  of  organizing  information. 
Have  a  file  for  general  inforation,  first  lesson, 
second  lesson,  etc. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 

Listen  to  the  audio  tape,  Course  Organization.  Tape  #3  in  the  series  entitled, 
Sharing  Your  Skills  -  Teaching  Adults.  Produced  by  ACCESS. 


DEVELOPING  A  COURSE  OUTLINE 

Preparing  a  course  outline  for  the  course  that  you  are  teaching 
is  an  important  aspect  in  organizing  yourself  to  teach.  The  course 
outline  provides  you  and  your  students  with  a  general  description  of 
the  course  and  some  detail  covered  in  the  course. 

This  course  outline  will  then  enable  you  to  plan  for  each 
lesson,  including  the  content  that  will  be  covered  in  the  lesson, 
materials  and  supplies  that  might  be  required  for  demonstration  or 
practice,  and  activities  that  should  be  planned  for  the  students. 

Steps  in  preparing  a  course  outline: 

Step  One:  Write  out  a  general  description  of  the  course  indicating  what  the  course 
is  about  and  who  might  benefit  or  enjoy  the  course.  In  doing  this,  you 
will  need  to  determine  the  approach  that  you  will  take  with  your  subject. 
For  example,  you  might  approach  your  course  in  one  of  the  following 
ways: 

a)  Basics  -  an  introductory  course  for  people  with  little  or  no 

knowledge  about  the  subject 

b)  Advanced  -  a  course  containing  new  information  or  skills  that 

people  with  a  basic  knowledge  are  unlikely  to  know; 
expands  one's  basic  knowledge 

c)  Focused  -  taking  one  particular  aspect  within  the  subject  area 

and  concentrating  on  this 

d)  Update  -  focusing  on  the  latest  changes  or  trends  in  the 

subject  area 


Sample  Course  Description:  Design  I 


This  course  is  an  introduction  to  design  elements  (including 
colour)  and  principles  as  applied  to  2-dimensional  design 
works.  The  emphasis  in  this  course  will  be  on  learning 
through  examples,  warm-ups,  exercises,  and  projects.  Stu- 
dents will  be  required  to  purchase  a  text,  design  kit,  and  other 
materials  as  indicated. 


Step  Two:  Develop  a  list  of  topics  that  will  be  covered  in  the  content  of  this  course. 


Organize  the  topics  into  a  logical  sequence  to  ensure  that  each  topic 
builds  on  previous  knowledge  and  skills  learned.  Develop  the  outline 
from  simple  to  complex  by  starting  with  topics  that  will  be  easily  under- 
stood, then  moving  to  more  difficult  aspects  of  the  subject.  Identify  sub- 
topics under  each  topic  to  further  develop  the  content  of  the  topic. 
Establish  time  estimates  required  to  cover  each  topic  in  your  course 
outline  in  order  to  be  sure  that  you  can  cover  all  the  topics  listed  in  an 
adequate  manner. 


Sample  Course  Outline:  Design  I 


No.  of  Lessons:  10 

Instruction  per  Lesson:  2  1/2  hours  Hrs. 


1 .    Nature  of  Design 


a)  What  is  design?  , 

b)  Organization  of  visual  form 

c)  Sources  of  design  

d)  Assignment  


1.5 
1.0 
1.5 
LQ 
5.0 


2.    Spot  and  Line 


a) 


Spot 


i)  Single  unit . 

ii)  Groupings.. 

iii)  Assignment 


1.0 
1.0 
.5 


b) 


Line 


iii)  Line  groupings 

iv)  Line  character 

v)  Assignment  


i)  Functions 

ii)  Single  line 


.5 
.5 
.5 
.5 
^5 
5.0 
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3.  Shape 


a)  Definitions   1.0 

b)  Shape  families    1.0 

c)  Shape  combinations  5 

d)  Shape  character   1.0 

e)  Shape  transformations   1.0 

f)  Assignment  

5.0 

4.  Shape 

a)  Spatial  forces   1.0 

b)  Space  frames   1.0 

c)  Positive/negative  space  alternatives  5 

d)  Space  illusions  5 

e)  Spatial  indication   1.5 

i)  overlapping 

ii)  change  in  size 

iii)  placement  or  position 

iv)  change  in  texture 

f)  Assignment  _,5 

5.0 

5.  Texture 

a)  Sources   1.0 

b)  Visual  texture   1.0 

c)  Making  visual  texture  5 

d)  Tactile  texture   1.0 

e)  Pattern   1.0 

f)  Assignment   .5 

5.0 


25.0 

Continue,  until  each  topic  to  be  included  in  the  course  has  been 
identified. 

Note:  The  number  of  topics  that  can  be  covered  in  one  lesson  will 
depend  on: 

a)  length  of  the  lesson 

b)  complexity  of  the  topic 

c)  activities  to  be  completed  during  the  lesson  to  enhance 
learning 


Note:  The  course  outline  is  tentative  and  may  be  revised  from  time 
to  time  to  reflect  the  needs  of  the  students. 


Course  Title:  ' 

Number  of  Lessons:  Length  of  Each  Lesson  hrs. 

Course  Description: 


Course  Outline: (List  topics  in  order)   hrs. 


Materials  Required: 


GUIDE  FOR  WRITING  INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES 


Once  the  topics  are  established  (course  outline),  you  need  to 
translate  these  topics  into  desired  learning  outcomes,  or  statements 
about  what  the  learners  will  be  able  to  do  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
course.  That  is,  to  indicate  the  type  of  performance  (i.e.,  knowledge, 
understanding,  skills,  etc.)  students  are  expected  to  demonstrate  when 
they  have  successfully  completed  a  course  of  instruction. 

Stating  instructional  objectives  as  learning  outcomes  contributes 
to  the  instructional  process  in  the  following  ways: 

1)  Communication  provides  direction  for  the  instructor  and 
clearly  conveys  his/her  instructional  intent  to  others. 

2)  Instruction  provides  a  guide  for  selecting  the  subject 
matter,  the  teaching  methods  and  the  materials  to  be  used 
during  instruction. 

3)  Evaluation  provides  a  guide  for  constructing  tests  and 
other  instruments  for  evaluating  student  achievement. 

If  the  expected  learning  outcomes  are  conveyed  to  the  student, 
these  outcomes  also  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  student's  learning 
activities—  both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom. 

There  are  two  ways  of  stating  objectives  as  learning  outcomes: 

1)  To  list  the  specific  behavior  students  are  to  exhibit  at  the  end  of  the 
instructional  period. 

Example:  The  student  will  be  able  to: 

1)  define  each  technical  term  in  his  own  words 

2)  identify  the  meaning  of  each  technical  term  when  used  in  context 

3)  distinguish  between  technical  terms  that  are  similar  in  meaning 

2)  To  state  first  the  general  instructional  objectives  and  then  to  clarify  each 
objective  by  listing  a  sample  of  the  specific  behavior  we  are  willing  to  accept 
as  evidence  of  the  attainment  of  that  objective. 

Example: 

1.0  The  student  understands  the  meaning  of  technical  terms 

1. 1  Defines  the  term  in  his  own  words 

1.2  Identifies  the  meaning  of  the  term  when  used  in  context 

1.3  Distinguishes  between  terms  that  are  similar  in  meaning 


The  specific  behavioral  statements  are  the  same  in  both  instances.  In  the  first 
example,  the  behavioral  statements  are  ends  in  themselves  and  instruction  is  to  be 
given  directly  in  the  specified  behavior.  For  example,  the  student  is  taught  "to  define 
a  technical  term  in  his  own  words".  To  test  his  achievement  of  the  outcome,  he  is 
then  asked  "to  define  the  technical  term  in  his  own  words". 

In  the  second  example,  it  is  made  clear  that  the  instructional  objective  is  under- 
standing and  not  defining,  identifying,  ordistinguishing  between.  These  latter  types 
of  behavior  are  simply  samples  of  the  types  of  performance  that  represent 
understanding.  Thus,  the  instructional  goal  is  not  to  teach  for  performance  (behav- 
ior), but  to  teach  for  transfer. 

When  developing  instructional  objectives,  it  is  important  to  determine  what  the 
underlying  capabilities  are,  that  is,  what  needs  to  be  learned.  As  indicated  earlier, 
the  five  basic  types  of  learning  outcomes  are  (Gagne): 

1)  verbal  information 

2)  intellectual  skills 

3)  cognitive  strategies 

4)  attitudes 

5)  motor  skills 

Instructional  objectives  indicate  performance  and  may  involve: 

1)  Knowing:  the  learner  will  know  something  that  he/she  did  not  know 

before  instruction 

2)  Feeling:   the  student  will  feel  differently  or  have  a  different  attitude  as 

a  result  of  instruction 

3)  Doing:     the  student  will  be  able  to  do  something  that  he/she  could 

not  do  before  the  instruction. 


Format  for  Stating  Objectives 

1 .  Develop  broad  goals 

2.  Develop  more  specific  goals  (sub-goals,  objectives) 

3.  Identify  the  learned  capabilities  implied  by  the  objectives 

4.  Identify  performance  indicator,  that  is,  what  indicates  that 
learning  has  taken  place. 

5.  Identify  expected  level  of  proficiency 

Objectives  can  be  developed  in  separate  steps,  that  is,  it  is  not  necessary  to  lock 
performance  (behavior)  into  each  objective  statement.The  learning  outcomes  or 
instructional  objectives  should  be  shared  with  the  learners  so  they  may  be  able  to 
decide  on  the  extent  that  the  course  will  meet  their  learning  needs. 


Developing  objectives  for  learning  activities  will: 

1)  enable  you  to  evaluate  the  course  and  the  learners'  progress 

2)  enable  the  learners  to  evaluate  their  own  progress  in  terms  of  the 
objectives  established 

3)  enable  you  to  select  materials  that  will  be  most  appropriate  for  the  course 

4)  provide  you  with  some  direction  as  to  where  you  want  to  go  and  how  to  get 
to  that  place  in  the  course. 

Note:  Your  participants  should  be  made  aware  of  the  objectives  to  be  reached 
in  each  lesson  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson.  In  this  way  they  will  be  able 
to  assess  the  extent  learning  is  taking  place. 


To  Do:  Write  out  an  objective  for  the  first  lesson  of  your  course. 
Objective: 


1.  Does  it  indicate  the  learning  outcome,  that  is,  what  the  students  will  be 
able  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  lesson? 


2.  Does  it  indicate  the  expected  level  of  proficiency? 


Discuss  this  objective  with  your  supervisor. 


GUIDE  FOR  PREPARING  LESSON  PLANS 


"BE  PREPARED" 


The  success  of  each  lesson,  hence,  the  success  of  the  entire  course,  depends  on 
your  preparation  for  each  lesson.  A  lesson  plan  is  a  means  of  organizing  the  course 
material  that  is  to  be  covered  in  the  lesson.  A  lesson  is  a  small  unit  of  learning 
which  should  accomplish  at  least  one  learning  or  instructional  objective.  Gener- 
ally, a  lesson  is  divided  into  three  components: 

1)  a  brief  review  of  the  material  covered  in  the  previous  lesson 
(except  first  class) 

2)  the  new  material  to  be  covered  in  the  lesson 

3)  a  summary  of  the  main  points  or  concepts  presented  in  the 
lesson 

It  is  usually  better  not  to  plan  too  many  lessons  in  advance  because: 

1)  the  content  of  a  lesson  may  not  be  covered  and  becomes  a  part 
of  the  next  lesson 

2)  the  needs  of  the  participants  may  necessitate  a  change  in 
content  or  in  activities /materials  which  is  reflected  in  subse- 
quent lessons 

3)  the  student  may  not  reach  the  objectives  of  the  lesson,  thus 
additional  information,  specific  activities,  more  practice,  etc., 
may  have  to  be  incorporated  in  the  next  lesson 

Aspects  of  a  Good  Lesson 


r 


SHOULD  FOCUS  ON 
ONE  MAIN  THEME 

SHOULD  PROCEED  FROM 
KNOWN  TO  UNKNOWN 

SHOULD  CONTAIN 
SOMETHING  NEW 


GOOD 
LESSON 


MUST  BE  SUITED 
TO  THE  LEARNER 


SHOULD  NOT  PRESENT  TOO 
MUCH  AT  ONE  TIME 


SHOULD  REQUIRE 
MEASURABLE  ACHIEVEMENT 


The  lesson  plan  should  be  kept  fairly  simple,  written  in  short  concise  statements 
in  the  order  in  which  the  lesson  progresses.  Preparing  lesson  plans  aids  the 
instructor  in: 

a)  using  time  most  efficiently 

b)  ensuring  an  orderly  presentation 

c)  ensuring  that  necessary  material  is  not  accidentally  forgotten 
and  omitted 


d)  reducing  confusion  for  students 

e)  creating  confidence 

f)  setting  good  example  for  students 

A  typical  lesson  plan  might  include  the  following: 


-  review  -  activities 

-  lesson  objectives  -  lesson  review 

-  subject  matter  -  evaluation 

-  techniques  and  materials  -  assignments 


NOTE:  Being  prepared  and  having  the  appropriate  materials  at 
hand  gives  you  confidence,  and  the  students  a  more 
positive  regard  toward  your  ability  as  the  instructor. 

To  Do:  Prepare  a  lesson  plan  for  the  first  lesson  of  your  course  using 
the  form  on  the  next  page.  Discuss  this  lesson  plan  with  your 
supervisor. 


Suggestion:  Begin  to  build  your  reference  material  for  the  course.  Obtain 
a  number  of  file  folders.  Label  a  file  folder  for  each  lesson  and 
use  to  retain  information  for  the  lesson. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 

Listen  to  the  audio  tape,  Individual  Lesson  Plans.  Tape  #4  in  the  series,  Sharing 
Your  Skills  -  Teaching  Adults.  Produced  by  ACCESS. 
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LESSON  PLAN 


Course  Lesson  #   Date 


OBJECTIVES  AND/OR  TEACHING  TECHNIQUES 

LESSON  TOPICS  AND  ACTIVITIES 


Student  Assignment 


Reminders 


v. 


INDIVIDUAL  LESSON  PLAN 

COURSE  NAME:  

LESSON  PLAN:  

DATE:   ROOM:  

REVIEW: 

LESSON  OBJECTIVES: 


SUBJECT  MATTER: 


MATERIALS 


ACTIVITIES: 


LESSON  REVIEW: 


EVALUATION: 


STUDENT  ASSIGNMENTS:  REMINDERS: 


(Record  tasks  assigned  to  students    (Reminds  the  instructor  of  something  he 
for  homework)  may  have  to  do  for  a  later  lesson) 

 J 


LESSON  PLAN 

COURSE:  LESSON  #: 


TOPIC  OBJECTIVE  ACTIVITIES/MATERIALS 


COMMENTS: 


REMINDERS: 
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CHECKLIST  FOR  LESSON  PLANNING 

Before  the  class  presentation: 

As  you  prepare  and  before  you  present  your  class,  answer  the  following  questions: 


1.  Have  I  written  the  specific  objectives  for  this  lesson? 

2.  Have  I  evaluated  my  specific  objectives  to  see  if  any  c 
eliminated  because  of  lack  of  importance? 

3.  Have  I  considered  where  I  might  use  personal  experi< 
assist  the  students? 

4.  Have  I  considered  questions  that  will  draw  from  clas 
bers  experiences  to  support  the  specific  objectives? 


lesson  effectively? 

6.  Have  I  considered  the  students'  needs  (pre-assessment)? 

a)  as  a  group 

b)  individually 

7.  Have  I  made  provisions  to  show  the  idea  being  taught? 

8.  Have  I  made  provisions  for  the  students  to  discuss  the  ideas 
being  taught? 

a)  among  themselves 

b)  as  a  class 

c)  with  me 

9.  Have  I  made  provision  for  the  students  to  apply  or  practice  the 
objectives  being  taught. 

a)  in  class 

b)  following  class 

10.  Have  I  determined  how  to  summarize  my  lesson  effectively?    □  Yes 


students  have  learned? 
12. Have  my  plans  included  an  assignment? 


□  Yes 

□  No 

□  Yes 

□  No 

□  Yes 

□  No 

□  Yes 

□  No 

□  Yes 

□  No 

□  Yes 

□  No 

□  Yes 

□  No 

□  Yes 

□  No 

□  Yes 

□  No 

□  Yes 

□  No 

□  Yes 

□  No 

□  Yes 

□  No 

□  Yes 

□  No 

□  Yes 

□  No 

□  Yes 

□  No 

□  Yes 

□  No 
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THE  FIRST  CLASS 


This  initial  meeting  with  your  students  establishes  the  climate  for  the  course  as 
well  as  instructor-learner  relationships.  Most  adult  learners  attend  continuing 
education  activities,  particularly  non-credit  evening  courses,  on  a  voluntary  basis 
and  will  determine  in  this  initial  meeting  whether  or  not  it  is  worth  their  time  and 
effort  to  continue.  Many  agencies  have  a  withdrawal  policy  that  allows  participants 
to  withdraw  after  the  first  or  second  class,  thus  many  adult  learners  make  the 
decision  to  remain  in  the  course  or  withdraw  on  their  experience  in  this  first  class. 
You,  the  instructor,  can  create  a  positive  experience  for  the  learners  by: 

a)  Creating  a  Positive  Climate  for  learning 

Be  in  the  classroom  well  ahead  of  the  start  time  in  order  to  check 
the  seating  arrangement,  prepare  materials,  and  welcome  the 
participants. 

i)  seating  arrangements—  to  enhance  informality  and  encour- 
age discussion,  a  U  arrangement  is  appropriate  (depends  on 
size  of  class). 

ii)  have  your  name  and  name  of  the  course  on  the  chalkboard 
and  on  the  door  so  participants  will  know  that  they  have 
reached  the  correct  location. 

iii)  allow  a  few  minutes  after  start  time  to  be  sure  all  participants 
have  found  the  location,  for  the  first  class  session  only.  After 
the  first  class  session,  start  on  time. 

iv)  introduce  yourself. 

v)  have  participants  introduce  themselves  or  each  other  by 
indicating  their  name,  something  about  themselves  and 
reasons  for  registering  in  this  course  (give  them  a  few 
minutes  to  prepare). 

b)  Discussion  of  the  Course 

Distribute  course  outlines  and  objectives  to  each  student  for 
discussion  in  order  to  determine: 

i)  what  content  should  be  emphasized. 

ii)  extent  course  matches  learner  needs  and  expectations. 

iii)  types  of  activities  that  will  be  most  appropriate. 


Be  prepared  to  revise  aspects  of  your  course  if  indicated  by  the 
group.  Providing  a  printed  course  outline  also  provides  encour- 
agement to  the  learners  in  that: 

1)  an  end  product  is  identified; 

2)  it  indicates  that  you  are  prepared;  and 

3)  it  reduces  chance  of  criticism  from  participants  that 
they  aren't  aware  of  actual  course  content. 

c)  Method  and  Equipment 

This  is  the  class  to  establish  your  expectations  of  the  learners,  to  inform 
them  of  the  evaluation  process  (learner  and  instructor),  and  identify  the 
equipment  and  materials  that  the  participants  will  be  responsible  for 
obtaining.  A  list  of  materials  with  descriptions  and  possible  sources  may 
be  helpful.  Evaluation  may  be  quite  informal—  often  a  matter  of  getting 
student  feedback  on  how  well  they  are  doing  and  extent  that  the  course 
is  meeting  their  needs. 

d)  Initial  Activities 

Be  sure  that  some  activity  is  planned  for  the  first  class  to  ensure 
participation  of  the  entire  group. 


TEACHING  TECHNIQUES 

Technique:  the  way  in  which  the  instructional  agent  (e.g.,  you  as  the  instructor) 
establishes  a  relationship  between  the  learner  and  the  learning  task.  Examples 
lecture;  group  discussion;  role  playing. 

You,  as  the  teacher  need  to  decide  on  what  might  be  appropriate  teaching 
techniques  to  use  in  order  to  enhance  the  teaching/learning  process.  Learning 
outcomes  or  situations,  as  identified  by  the  instructional  objectives  will  be  more 
readily  facilitated  by  selecting  the  appropriate  teaching  techniques. 

Following  is  a  table  with  suggested  techniques  for  different  learning  situations. 


Learning  Situations 

Presentation  of  new  information 
(limited  student  involvement) 

Application  of  new  information 
(greater  student  participation) 


Techniques 

Lecture;  Audio-visual  media  such  as 
videotape,  tape,  slides  Panel  Forum 

Question  &  answer,  Buzz  Groups, 
Discussion,  Simulation  Games,  Role 
Playing,  Case  Studies,  Problem 
Solving 


Note:  The  ability  to  select  the  most  effective  teaching  technique (s)  for  a  given 
learning  situation  will  develop  as  you  gain  teaching  experience. 


GUIDELINES  FOR  SELECTING 
APPROPRIATE  TEACHING  TECHNIQUES 

The  following  guidelines  should  be  considered  when  you  are  determining  the  way 
or  strategy  in  which  you  are  going  to  facilitate  the  learning  process. 

1.  Match  the  teaching  technique  to  the  learning  outcome. 
Example: 

A  lecture  may  be  a  useful  technique  where  the  learning  outcome 
(objective)  involves  the  acquisition  of  new  information  where  your 
purpose  is  to  give  information  quickly  and  efficiently.  Facilitating  a 
discussion,  however,  would  be  more  appropriate  where  you  want  to 
bring  out  the  students*  experiences  in  order  to  develop  a  novel  solution 
to  a  given  problem. 

2.  Match  the  teaching  technique  to  the  learning  capabilities/  needs  of 
your  students. 

Example: 

Videotaped  material  may  enhance  the  presentation  of  a  new  concept 
more  effectively  than  a  lecture  and  printed  hand-out  because  of  the 
"visual"  impact  where  the  students  can  see  what  is  happening. 

3.  Select  teaching  techniques  that  you  feel  most  comfortable  in  using. 

Attempt  new  techniques  only  as  you  become  more  confident  in  your 
role  as  the  instructor. 

4.  Use  a  variety  of  teaching  techniques  which  will  make  the  teaching/ 
learning  process  more  interesting  for  the  students. 

5.  Whenever  possible,  use  teaching  techniques  that  will  actively  involve 
your  students. 

Audio-visual  aids  and  materials  can  enhance  and  complement  your  teaching.  For 
example,  attempt  to  provide  hand-outs  to  support  a  lecture,  giving  the  students 
something  to  retain  and  refer  to  whenever  they  have  need  for  the  information  that 
you  have  presented. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 

Listen  to  the  audio  tape,  Instructional  Techniques.  Tape  #6  in  the  series  Sharing 
Your  Skills  -  Teaching  Adults.  Produced  by  ACCESS. 

 .  ) 
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COMMONLY  USED  TEACHING  TECHNIQUES 


Technique:  Lecture 

Application /Definition 


Advantages 


To  present  new  information 
To  give  directions 

Time  efficient 

Useful  for  presentations  to  large  groups 

May  require  less  preparation 

Can  pace  the  rate  in  which  new  material  is 

presented 

Presenter  has  more  control  over  the 
learning  situation 


Disadvantages 


•  Students  are  less  actively  involved 

•  Little  interaction  between  the  teacher  and 
learners 

•  Retention  of  the  information  is  generally 
short-term 

A  lecture  presentation  can  be  enhanced  by: 

-  relating  the  new  information  to  the  learners'  previous 
experiences 

-  giving  examples  and  illustrations  to  stimulate  "mental" 
internalization  of  the  material 

-  using  diagrams,  charts,  overhead  transparencies  and  other  aids 
to  illustrate  points  being  made 

-  providing  hand-outs  with  a  summary  of  the  information 
presented 


Technique:  Questionning 

Application/ Definition 


Advantages 


To  stimulate  involvement  of  the  students 
To  determine  the  extent  your  students  have 
acquired  new  information 
To  check  level  of  student  awareness  about  a 
particular  concept 

To  review  previously  learned  material 
To  apply  new  information. 

Facilitates  student  involvement 
May  elicit  new  information 
Teacher  maintains  control 
Reinforcement  is  immediate 


Disadvantages 


Some  students  may  dominate 
Students  may  get  "off  track" 


J 


Questions  may  be  open  (directed  to  the  entire  group)  or  closed  (directed  to  spe- 
cific individuals).  Often  open  and  closed  questions  are  used  together  to  stimu- 
late discussion  (open)  and  to  ensure  all  students  become  involved  (closed). 


Technique:  Group  Discussion 

Application/Definition  •  To  stimulate  student  interaction 

•  To  bring  out  new  information 

•  To  encourage  solutions  to  problems 

•  Promotes  student  involvement 

•  Stimulates  individual  thinking  and 
introduces  different  points  of  view 

•  Encourages  in-depth  review  of  a  topic 

•  Shy  students  may  not  participate 

•  Easy  for  group  to  stray  from  the  subject 

•  Not  suited  for  very  large  groups 

•  Time  consuming 

•  Irrelevant  information  may  be  generated 

Discussion  groups  may  be  large  and  include  the  entire  class  or  the  class  may  be 
divided  into  smaller  "buzz"  groups  (3-6  students)  for  short  periods  of  concentrated 
discussion.  Buzz  groups  encourage  participation  of  everyone  as  they  are  less 
threatening  than  larger  groups.  When  using  buzz  groups,  assign  a  specific  topic 
and  set  a  time  limit.  Have  recorders  appointed  for  each  group.  The  small  group 
reports  are  presented  at  the  conclusion  of  the  time  for  reaction  by  the  entire  class. 


Advantages 


Disadvantages 


Technique:  Role  Playing 

Application/  Definition 


Advantages 


To  increase  self-awareness  toward  an 
issue 

To  enhance  attitudinal  change,  feelings 
toward  a  concept,  (e.g.,  discipline) 
To  act  out  a  situation 

Promotes  student  involvement 
Enables  students  to  take  on  a  "different 
role**  thus  act  out  the  role  in  a  non- 
threatening  environment 
All  become  involved,  either  as  players  or 
as  observers 


Disadvantages 


Adults  may  feel  awkward,  initially,  about 
role  playing,  thus  need  to  develop  trust 
within  the  group 


Technique:  Case  Studies 

Application /Definition 


Advantages 


Involves  the  development  and  written 
presentation  of  a  problem  together  with 
background  information  about  it. 
Useful  for  teaching  problem  solving 
strategies 

Develops  analytical  skills 

Encourages  originality 

Can  be  assigned  to  individuals  or  small 

groups 

Promotes  application  of  concepts 
learned 


Disadvantages 


Technique:  Brainstorming 

Application/ Definition 


Advantages 


Disadvantages 


May  lead  to  stereotyping,  that  is,  stand 
ard  solutions  to  particular  problems 


Unstructured,  student  responses  to  a 
given  problem /issue  that  fosters  a 
creative  approach  to  problem  solving 
Useful  to  generate  novel  ideas,  solutions 
in  an  atmosphere  where  suggestions 
are  not  critiqued  by  others 

Non-judgmental  as  all  suggestions  are 
recorded 

Encourages  involvement  of  students 
who  generally  do  not  participate 

Provides  a  great  deal  of  information 
which  must  then  be  processed  by  the 
group /teacher 


Technique:  Demonstration  and  Practice 

Application/Definition  •  Useful  technique  for  teaching  motor 

skill  development  such  as  typing, 
welding,  sports  activity  and  others 


•  Expert  pattern  is  demonstrated 

•  Can  be  repeated  as  required 

•  Practice  reinforces  learning  the  concept/ 
skill  being  demonstrated 

•  Illustrates  correct  sequence 

•  Creates  and  holds  interest 

•  More  difficult  when  working  with  a  large 
group  (closed  circuit  television  with 
monitors  often  used  for  very  large 
groups) 

•  Requires  that  materials  be  available  for 
students  to  practice 

Perform  the  demonstration  quickly  so  that  students  see  the  expert  pattern;  repeat 
more  slowly  to  emphasize  the  key  points  and  to  answer  questions.  Have  students 
practice  in  short  sessions  with  breaks;  give  students  feedback  on  their  perform- 
ance. 

Other  commonly  used  teaching  techniques  include:  problem  solving,  field  trips, 
projects,  lab  experiments,  and  debates. 

Teaching  techniques  can  be  enhanced  and/or  complemented  with  appropriate 
audio-visual  materials.  The  following  audio-visual,  aids /materials  are  often  util- 
ized: 

-  chalkboard 

-  overhead  transparencies 

-  35-mm  slides 

-  16-mm  films 

-  flip  charts 

-  charts,  diagrams,  graphs 

-  models 

-  audio  tapes 

-  video  tapes 

-  computers 

-  television 


GUIDELINES  FOR  USING 
AUDIO-VISUAL  EQUIPMENT/MATERIALS 

The  factors  which  affect  the  selection  and  use  of  teaching 
techniques  also  apply  to  selecting  appropriate  audio-visual  materials. 
In  addition,  you  should  consider  the  following  guidelines: 

1.  Always  preview  prepared  material  to  ensure  it  reflects  the  concepts 

or  skills  that  you  wish  to  emphasize. 


Advantages 


Disadvantages 


2.  Check  the  equipment  to  be  sure  you  are  able  to  operate  it 
successfully  and  that  it  is  in  working  order  (often  bulbs  on 
projectors  burn  out). 

3.  Rehearse  the  use  of  the  equipment  and  materials  to  ensure 
that  you  make  the  most  effective  use  of  it. 

4.  Be  sure  that  learners  know  your  objective /purpose  in  using 
particular  materials. 

5.  Provide  for  comment  or  discussion  following  the  presentation  of 
materials  such  as  films,  videotapes  and  slides. 


To  assist  you  in  the  selection  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials 
and  equipment,  the  following  chart  cites  some  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  a  number  of  different  types  of  audio-visual  aids. 


Type  of 
Equipment/ 
Materials 


Flip  Chart 


Slides 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Advantages 


1.  Easy  to  use  and  portable. 

2.  Able  to  refer  back  to  previ- 
ous notations. 

3.  Useful  to  display  concepts 
by  tacking  sheets  to  wall. 

4.  Information  can  be  pre- 
pared in  advance. 

5.  Easily  enhanced  with  the 
use  of  coloured  felt  pens. 


Can  result  in  large, 
colourful  reproductions. 
Easily  revised  and  up- 
dated. 

Easily  handled,  stored, 
and  altered  for  sequenc- 
ing. 

4.  Can  be  combined  with 
other  aids  for  more  ef- 
fectiveness (e.g.  audio 
cassettes). 

5.  Adaptable  for  group  or 
individual  use. 

6.  Presentation  rate  can  be 
varied. 


Disadvantages 


1 .  Takes  time  to  write  out 
concepts. 

2.  Requires  that  user's 
handwriting  be  legible. 

3.  Not  useful  for  very  large 
groups. 


1.  Require  semi-darkened 
room. 

2.  Require  some  skill  in  pho- 
tography for  preparation. 

3.  Require  some  type  of 
eqiupment  for  use. 

4.  Can  get  out  of  sequence, 
be  damaged,  or  shown 
incorrectly  if  handled  by 
individual  learners. 


Type  of 
Equipment/ 
Materials 


Advantages 


Disadvantages 


Filmstrips 


Audio  Tapes 


Overhead 
Transparencies 


1.  Are  easy  to  store  and  al- 
ways in  proper  sequence. 

2.  Can  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  aids. 

3.  Can  be  reproduced  in 
quantity. 

4.  Presentation  rate  can  be 
controlled  by  user. 

5.  Can  be  used  individually 
or  in  groups. 

1 .  Easy  to  prepare  with 
regular  tape  recorder 

2.  Wide  variety  of  applica- 
tions in  most  subject 
areas 

3.  Equipment  easy  to  use 
and  operate. 

4.  Can  be  used  by  indi- 
viduals, groups  or  in 
conjunction  with  other 
aids 

5.  Can  be  used  almost 
anywhere  with  portable 
equipment. 

1.  Permit  instructor  to  face 
learners. 

2.  Permit  before-hand 
preparation  of  dia- 
grams, notes,  etc. 

3.  Very  flexible 

4.  Can  be  used  to  show  se- 
quences and  relation- 
ships 

5.  Equipment  easy  to  use 
especially  with  large 
groups 

6.  Large  number  of  trans- 
parencies easy  to  carry, 
maintain  and  update. 


1.  Require  semi-darkened 
room. 

2.  Very  difficult  for  teacher 
to  prepare  himself. 

3.  Difficult  to  repair  if 
broken  or  damaged. 

4.  Sequence  or  content 
cannot  be  changed  for 
varying  uses. 


1 .  Danger  in  overuse  if 
used  as  alternative  to 
live  speech  or  lecture. 

2.  Some  learners  may  find 
it  boring  or  of  limited 
use. 

3.  Special  equipment 
needed  for  amplification 
with  large  groups. 


1.  Require  semi-darkened 
room. 

2.  Complex  or  multicolor 
transparencies  require 
special  preparation 
skills  and  equipment. 
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Type  of 
Equipment/ 
Materials 

Motion 
Pictures 


Advantages 


1.  Excellent  for  describing 
motion,  growth,  show- 
ing relationships,  and 
giving  impact  to  topic 

2.  Can  be  used  individu- 
ally or  with  any  size 
group 

3.  Can  have  a  wide  vari- 
ation in  length  and 
subject  matter 

4.  Extensive  film  libraries 
are  accessible  to  most 
instructors. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Disadvantages 


Can  become  outdated 
with  time. 

Must  usually  be  ordered 
well  in  advance  of  show- 
ing. 

Requires  equipment  and 
skill  in  using. 

4.  Wide  variation  in  quality 
and  usefulness. 

5.  Difficult  to  produce  lo- 
cally. 


Video  Tapes 


1.  Similar  to  Motion  Pic- 
tures 

2.  In  addition,  with  record- 
ing/playback equip- 
ment, videos  are  an  ex- 
cellent teaching  tool 
where  students  have 
opportunity  to  view 
their  own  behavior,  re- 
actions, movements, 
etc. 

3.  Can  produce  own  tapes 
when  commercially  pre- 
pared tapes  on  particu- 
lar subject  matter  are 
not  available. 


1.  Need  playback  equip- 
ment and  monitor. 

2.  Locally  produced  tapes 
may  not  have  same 
quality  as  commercially, 
produced  tapes. 


Multi-Media  1.   Can  provide  variety  of 

viewpoints,  show  rela- 
tionships and  have 
great  impact 

2.  Can  involve  all  of  the 
learner's  senses 

3.  Can  be  used  by  indi- 
viduals or  small  groups 
in  rotation 


1.  Requires  careful  plan- 
ning, coordination, 
preparation,  use  and 
follow-up. 

2.  Can  be  used  as  a 
gimmick  rather  than  an 
aid. 

3.  Skill  usually  involved  in 
equipment  use. 


FACILITATING  THE  LEARNING  PROCESS 


The  instructor  of  adults  is  a  facilitator  in  the  learning  process  and  needs  to  create 
a  learning  environment  that  encourages  interaction  between  the  students  and  the 
material  (concepts /skills)  to  be  learned. 

The  following  aspects  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  Actively  involve  your  students  in  the  learning  by: 

a)  discussing  the  course  objectives  and  content  with  the  stu- 
dents— make  appropriate  changes. 

b)  including  in  each  lesson  an  activity  involving  the  students. 

c)  selecting  teaching  techniques  that  encourage  students  partici- 
pation, such  as  question-and-  answer  discussion,  role  playing, 
practice,  etc. 

2.  Create  an  environment  that  makes  the  students  feel  comfortable  and  at 
ease.  An  informal  learning  environment  can  be  created  by: 

a)  interacting  with  students  on  a  first-name  basis. 

b)  arranging  seating  to  enhance  interaction,  if  possible.  A  horse- 
shoe arrangement  enhances  interaction. 

c)  using  materials,  demonstrations,  examples,  etc.,  to  which  adult 
students  can  identify  and  relate. 

3.  Provide  positive  reinforcement.  Adults  like  to  know  they  are  doing  well  just 
as  much  as  do  children.  Continually  take  opportunities  to  reinforce  your 
students  as  a  group  and  individually. 

4.  Give  your  students  occasions  to  demonstrate  and/or  exhibit  what  they 
have  done.  Use  your  students  as  instructional  resources,  capitalizing  on 
their  unique  skills  and  experiences. 

NOTE:  Learning  experiences  that  are  organized  by  the  instructor  to  provide  the 
greatest  amount  of  active  student  participation  will  probably  be  the  most 
successful  and  result  in  the  greatest  amount  of  learning. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 

Listen  to  the  audio  tape  entitled,  Work  Sessions.  Tape  #5  in  a  series  entitled, 
Sharing  Your  Skills  -  Teaching  Adults.  Produced  by  ACCESS. 


Giving  Presentations 


Be  yourself,  whether  delivering  a  short  lecture  or  performing  a  demonstration. 
Such  behaviors  as  pacing  around  the  room,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  desk,  or 
others,  may  be  fine  as  long  as  your  behavior  is  not  distracting.  Focus  on  your 
students. 

Maintain  contact  with  your  learners—  physically  and  emotionally.  Sitting  on 
the  edge  of  a  table  or  desk  may  be  comfortable  and  expresses  attentive 
informality.  Avoid  using  a  podium  or  standing  behind  a  lectern,  if  possible.  Mix 
with  your  students  during  breaks.  Using  eye  contact  enhances  contact  with 
the  students  and  enables  you  to  observe  when  they  agree /disagree,  or 
understand /are  confused. 

Establish  a  pace  and  tone.  If  you  do  not  like  interruptions,  inform  the  students 
that  questions  should  be  held  until  the  end  of  the  presentation.  If  you  don't 
mind  interruptions  during  presentations,  encourage  that  to  happen. 

Don't  try  to  be  funny.  Use  humor  naturally;  if  it  doesn't  come  naturally,  then 
don't  try  to  develop  it.  A  well  prepared  lesson  is  good  with  or  without  humor. 
Forced  humor  is  inappropriate. 

"Bells  and  whistles"  are  not  necessary  to  make  an  effective  presentation.  "Tell 
it  like  it  is"—  directly,  honestly  and  clearly. 

Using  aids.  Materials  and  aids  often  enhance  a  presentation.  Handouts  and 
overheads  are  commonly  used  aids.  Appropriate  use  of  these  aids  is  indicated 
below. 

a)  Handouts:  Distribute  handouts  as  they  are  needed  by  the  learner.  When 
you  hand  them  out  early,  participants  may  read  ahead  rather  than 
following  the  presentation. 

b)  Overheads: 

-  Don't  stand  in  front  of  the  screen.  Ensure  that  everyone  can  them. 

-  Don't  use  a  pointer  on  the  screen.  Use  a  pencil  to  point  out  something 
on  the  overhead;  the  pencil  point  will  show  up  on  the  screen. 

-  Don't  turn  out  the  lights,  however,  you  may  wish  to  dim  the  lights. 
A  darkened  room  creates  passive  mood. 

-  Keep  your  overheads  in  order. 

-  Turn  off  the  machine  when  you  are  not  showing  an  overhead. 

For  more  information  on  various  instructional  aids,  refer  to  the  section  entitled 
"Guidelines  For  Using  Audio-Visual  Equipment/Materials". 


Seating  Arrangements 


The  seating  arrangement  can  influence  the  climate  you  establish.  Generally,  you 
should  arrange  seating  to  enhance  interaction  as  well  as  ensure  that  all  partici- 
pants are  able  to  view  you,  the  teacher,  as  well  as  audio  visual  projections. 

Effective  Arrangements: 

I)  Fan-Type  Seating 


o\/o 
Xyo  o 


p  °0v  , 


Advantages:  -  participants  have  good  view  of  teacher  and  audio  visual  projections 

-  teacher  can  easily  switch  from  presentation  to  small  group 
discussion 

-  participants  can  more  readily  interact  with  one  another 


2)  Classroom-Type  Seating 


□ 


o    o  o  o 


o  o 


o    o  o  o 


o  o 


□  □ 


o  o 


o  o 


Advantages:-  formal  teacher  and/or  audio-visual  presentations 

-  participants  all  facing  same  direction,  thus  can  easily  view  the 
presentation 


3)  Conference-Type  Seating 


o 
o 
o 
o 


Advantages:-  enhances  group  discussion,  both  small  group  and  total  group 
-  good  participant  interaction 

4)  Horseshoe  Arrangement 


o 


0 

o 
o 

0         0  0  0 


Advantages:-  good  arrangement  where  both  presentation  and  group  discussion 
are  facilitated 


0 
o 
O 
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EVALUATION 
Student  Evaluation 

Non-credit  courses  are  generally  thought  of  as  being  "non-evaluative",  that  is,  we 
do  not  evaluate  and  assess  the  performance  of  the  students.  However,  adult 
students  do  appreciate  and  need  feedback  from  you  on  how  well  they  are  doing. 
Provide  positiv  reinforcement  to  your  students  as  a  group  and  individually,  on  an 
ongoing  basis  as  they  progress  through  the  course. 

Evaluative  comments /gestures  should  be  given  when  students  respondcorrectly 
to  questions  you  pose  in  class.  Such  comments  as:  "Yes",  "Great",  "Good", 
encourage  students  to  respond  to  questions  or  in  discussion.  Gestures,  such  as 
a  nod,  a  smile,  also  reinforce  students. 

Such  general  statements  as  "I'm  really  pleased  to  see  how  quickly  you  have  learned 
this  concept"  motivate  students  to  try.  Evaluative  comments  can  be  informal.  Your 
students  must  interpret  them  as  been  given  with  sincerity. 

Course  Evaluation 

L   Ongoing,  informal 

Encourage  your  students  to  provide  you  with  feedback  on  an  ongoing  basis 
to  determine  such  things  as: 

-  relevancy  of  content 

-  appropriateness  of  the  rate  at  which  new  material  is  provided 

2.  Student  Questionnaires. 

Generally,  students  are  asked  to  assess  the  course  through  a  formal  course 
evaluation  questionnaire.  Use  the  information  and  suggestions  from  these 
questionnaires  to  make  changes  to  the  content  of  your  course,  the  method 
of  delivery,  the  level  of  difficulty,  the  activities  you  facilitate,  and/or  other 
aspects  of  the  course. 

Your  supervisor  will  outline  the  procedure  for  conducting  the  course 
evaluation.  You  may  want  to  review  the  content  of  the  questionnaire  so  that 
you  are  aware  of  which  aspects  of  the  course  are  being  evaluated  by  the 
students. 

You  may  find  it  useful  to  solicit  feedback  from  your  students  periodically.  This  may 
be  done  quite  informally.  For  example,  near  the  end  of  a  class  indicate  to  your 
students  that  you  are  interested  in  how  well  the  course  is  meeting  their  expecta- 
tions. 


On  a  piece  of  paper  ask  each  student  to  respond  to  such  statements  as: 

•  What  are  you  enjoying  most  in  this  course? 

•  What  do  you  enjoy  the  least? 

•  What  would  you  like  to  see  added  to  this  course? 

Responses  to  such  statements  collected  two  or  three  times  during  the  course  would 
enable  you  to  make  revisions  during  the  course  and  thus  be  more  successful  in 
meeting  their  needs.  Keep  the  responses  anonymous. 

Remember:    Student  feedback  is  important  for  you  to  assess  the  extent  to  which 
the  course  is  meeting  the  needs  of  your  students. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 

Listen  to  the  audio  tape  entitled,  Evaluation  of  the  Instructional  Process.  Tape  #7 
in  a  series  entitled,  Sharing  Your  Skills  -  Teaching  Adults.  Produced  by  ACCESS. 
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